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ANOTHER GREAT LOSS 


on Wednesday, May 9, 1945, the nation suffered an irreparable 

loss. He was born August 15, 1866, in Iredell County, North 
Carolina, and thus lived to be almost seventy-nine years old. He left 
a widow, Mrs. Florence Hendrickson Work, whom he married in 
1904. They had no children. 


Dr. Work was educated at the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and at the University of Chicago from which he received the degrees 
of Bachelor of Philosophy and Master of Arts. His first important 
service was as professor of Pedagogy and History at the Georgia 
State Industrial College where he served from 1903 to 1908. From 
this post he went to Tuskegee Institute where he functioned most 
successfully and efficiently as Director of the Department of Records 
and Research until he retired in 1938. 


|: the passing of Monroe Nathan Work at Tuskegee Institute 


Dr. Work’s first important achievement in this position was the 
collection of data from which he published biennially The Negro 
Yearbook which supplied a long-felt need for factual material on 
the Negro. Almost every Negro high school or college student made 
some use of this manual and through the libraries of the country it 
served well the purposes of thousands of both races in this country 
and abroad. 


Dr. Work’s next significant achievement was to compile from 
the results of his researches in this country and Europe data for his 
Bibliography of the Negro which came from the press of the H. W. 
Wilson Company in 1928. This was the first and, so far, the only 
effort of the kind to present in one volume the materials bearing on 
the past and present of the Negro in all parts of the world from the 
most ancient time to the present. In a work covering such a wide 
field numerous omissions are inevitable when restricted to the efforts 
of one individual, but the work is a highly valuable production which 
has not and will not be soon superseded by something better. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in revising this book with a view to 
enlarging it to the extent of two volumes. This remains as a task 
which he unfortunately could not complete. 


Dr. Work was not a publicity seeker, and he never received credit 
for many things which he accomplished. Only in the many learned 
circles to which he belonged was he given the recognition which he 
deserved. In 1928 he was presented the Harmon Award in Educa- 
tion for “scholarly research and educational publicity through peri- 
odic publication of The Negro Yearbook and the compilation of a 
Bibliography of the Negro.” In 1942 he received the Chicago Alumni 
Citation in recognition of his forty years of public service. He was 
undoubtedly one of the most useful and unselfish men of his time. 
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A FOREIGN FAITH IN PROTEST 


fice of the BULLETIN may be 

seen several times a week a 
procession of Negro Mohammedans 
going to their little frame temple 
in the middle of the block. These 
folk go clad in the colorful gar- 
ments of the Orient which in some 
way, they believe, harmonize with 
their religion from the East. At 
first we laughed at them as those 
simple people who take up almost 
any new doctrine brought to town 
and expected to see their efforts 
soon fail. The local school authori- 
ties brought action against them 
for sending their children to their 
parochial school in preference to 
the ‘‘much better equipped’’ pub- 
lie schools. The Federal Govern- 
ment sent some of the men to the 
penitentiary because they refused 
to fight in the present war. 

Who are these Negroes? They 
are converts to the faith of Moham- 
med who established about six cen- 
turies after the birth of Christ a 
new religion which, in a slightly 
different way, emphasizes the same 
principles as those of the Great 
Nazarene. Mohammed believed in 
the unity of God and a future ex- 
istence. He accepted the outstand- 
ing prophets like Abraham, Moses 
and Christ, but claimed that he was 
the greatest prophet of all. The 
worship is mainly supplication in a 
silent prayer house. The sect adheres 
to the important principle that 
there is but one God and Moham- 
med is his greatest prophet. Mo- 
hammedans must pray five times a 
day while bowing in the direction 
of the Prophet’s tomb at Mecca, 
keep the fast of the month of Ra- 
madan, give one-fifth of their earn- 
ings to help the poor, and abstain 
from the use of strong drink. ~ 

Why should Negroes take up this 
faith? Christianity is supposed to 
teach most of these principles with 
respect to conduct, and it is be- 
lieved that Christianity is a more 
intelligent expression or revelation 
of God. These Negroes of the lower 


A CROSS the street from the of- 


By C. G. Woopson 


walks of life answer this question 
themselves out of their own experi- 
ence. They do not know much 
about history and still less about 
theology, but they can think and 
feel. Over the door of the little 
temple referred to they have the 
sign of the cross to the left and the 
sign of the crescent to the right. 
Under the sign of the cross they 
have inscribed these words: ‘‘This 
sign leads to slavery and death.’’ 
Under the sign of the crescent, the 
emblem of Mohammedanism, they 
have inscribed these words: ‘‘This 
sign means freedom, justice and 
equality.”’ 

An examination of the record 
will hardly show that the Moham- 
medans have been free from the 
charge of slavery and death. From 
time immemorial these devotees 
have engaged in both the slave 
trade and slavery, although the 
status of the slave among the Mo- 
hammedans does not differ very 
much from that of any other labor- 
ing class in the Orient and a slave 
who embraced Mohammedanism be- 
came free whereas the Christian 
dignitaries ruled that conversion 
to Christianity did not set the slave 
free. These Negro Mohammedans, 
however, were making an appeal to 
their own race and comparing the 
merits of the two faiths with re- 
spect to the Negro. Mohammedans 
accept members without regard to 
race. They have indulged in nu- 
merous ecruelties and atrocities in- 
flicted upon those who oppose Mo- 
hammedanism, but they have never 
sought out any particular race as 
the Christians have the Negroes to 
be the special object of their hate, 
enslavement and _ extermination. 
Christians will not accept Negroes 
as brothers. The Christians will 
feed them with a -long-handled 
spoon and send them a message out- 
side of their circle, but they exclude 
Negroes from their churches and 
deny them burial in their cemeter- 
ies. There is nothing Negroes can 
do to remove from themselves the 


everlasting stigma of being black. 
Among the Mohammedans this is 
not so, and they do offer Negroes 
freedom, justice and equality as it 
is meted out to others. The Mo- 
hammedan countries may not. offer 
the individual.as much opportunity 
as white citizens enjoy in most of 
the so-called Christian countries of 
Europe and America, but these 
Christians, while enlarging the do- 
main of liberty for members of 
their own race, have heaped upon 
Negroes all sorts of disabilities to 
prevent them from exercising the 
rights of citizens. 

When these crimes against hu- 
manity are mentioned the Chris- 
tians say that they should not be 
blamed for what worldly. agencies 
do outside the Church. This objec- 
tion is not valid, for the Negro-bait- 
ing element make up the major por- 
tion of the Christian Chureh. The 
Church is its membership, and the 
woes of the Negro proceed from 
such persons. The European na- 
tions which established slavery in 
America and later instituted the 
serfdom of economic imperialism 
in Africa and Asia claim to be 
Christian nations. In fact, some of 
them, while waging wars in behalf 
of Christianity, were trading in 
slaves and fastening the yoke tight- 
er and tighter around the necks of 
those already in bondage. The 
Church itself, both Catholic and 
Protestant, has been slaveholding. 
The hierarchy of the Church have 
always sanctioned race distinctions 
and winked at or passed by in si- 
lence all the crimes and atrocities 
heaped upon Negroes because of 
their race. Mohammedanism has 
not descended to this low level of 
racialism and social proscription. 
With respect to the Negro, Chris- 
tianity has meant slavery and 
death. Since Christianity has thus 
failed in advancing brotherhood, 
these Negroes thus affiliated desire 
to give Mohammedanism a chance. 

Some one naturally raises the 
question as to why these Negroes 
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of little education go into such 
strange spheres for religious satis- 
faction, and generally the answer is 
that such Negroes are ignorant. 
This statement is not true. These 
religious enthusiasts may be illiter- 
ate but they are not ignorant. Be- 
cause they have not had much for- 
mal education they are more open- 
minded than the so-called educated 
Negroes—the mis-educated Negroes. 
A Negro graduate of an accredited 
university would never think of em- 
bracing any other religion than 
Christianity. He has undergone a 
Christian education which empha- 
sizes the salvation of all men re- 
gardless of what they do if they 
merely make lip profession of the 
Christian faith. The same God that 
blessed the slaveholder with an 
abundance from wringing his bread 
from the sweat of the Negro’s brow 
saved also the soul of the Negro 
whom the selfsame tormentor killed 
when he could no longer serve as a 
beast of burden. The Simon Legree 
type who drove to death thousands 
of helpless Negroes was translated 
to eternal bliss. Ben Tillman who 
directed the shotgun brigade of the 
blood-thirsty mobs that drenched 
the soil of the South with the blood 
of freedmen is now an angel daz- 
zling around the throne on high, ac- 
cording to our Christian teaching 
and philosophy upon which our 
Christian education is based. With 
this doctrine drilled in him from 
the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity the mis-educated Negro be- 
comes a devotee of this all-sufficient 
faith. 

Having embraced this faith that 
God is a respecter of persons and 
has ordained that the Negro must 
eternally be the hewer of wood and 
drawer of water for the superior 
Greek, Latin and Teuton, the edu- 
eated Negro, or rather the mis- 
educated Negro, has no way of im- 
proving his position except by pro- 
test against his exclusion from 
Christendom. The Christians, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have all 
agreed that there is no place in 
Christendom for black people, but 
the so-called Christianized blacks 
struggle on sanguinely, trying to 
enter that fold as brethren. The ef- 


fort has been prolonged through all 
but two thousand years and the 
black people are still on the outside 
of the Christian fold. Most as- 
suredly these Negroes have gone 
forth to set up places of worship 
of their own, but they have merely 
duplicated what their tormentors 
have developed in the quest of su- 
pernatural service. No Negro 
churchman hitherto has produced a 
system of theology which has revo- 
lutionized Christian thought. Ne- 
gro churchmen as a whole are 
merely the victims of their Chris- 
tian education which makes God a 
respecter of persons and exalts one 
race above another as superior and 
inferior. 

Mohammedanism has the advan- 
tage of being a brotherhood of all 
who live up to the principles taught 
by the great Prophet. Negroes are 
welcomed by the Moslems but 
turned away by the Christians. 
Mohammedans, following the exam- 
ple of their Great Prophet, who 
had ascociated with him a Negro 
co-founder of this faith, allow Ne- 
groes access to any position which 
they can fill creditably, but Chris- 
tians will not have Negroes for any 
ministrations whatever except in 
the Jim Crow to which they have 
relegated all whose faces are black 
just as the Jews drove the non- 
Jewish element from their sanc- 
tuaries and forced them into the 
court of the gentiles outside of the 
Temple of Jehovah. 

Christians who have long made 
fun of the Mohammedans, just as 
we are laughing at the Negro Mos- 
lems now rising in America, have 
to concede that there are some vir- 
tues in these people. The Koran 
in translation strikes one as crude 
when compared with the Bible, but 
in the original scholars find it to 
be most beautiful literature. The 
Mohammedans are a sincerely pray- 
ing people, an element not found 
today among the Christians. The 
orthodox Mohammedan must give 
one-fifth of what he makes to help 
the poor, but such a rule enforced 
in the capitalistic Christian coun- 
tries would cause a bloody revolu- 
tion. The Mohammedans, except 
where they have been contaminated 
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by Christians, abstain from the use 
of alcoholics, but Christians con- 
sume billions of gallons of alcoholic 
beverages annually and thus de- 
stroy both body and soul. The Mo- 
hammedans have had an influence 
for good in certain parts of Africa 
where they have instilled temper- 
ance into the natives who in their 
early stage drank too much beer 
and mead and since the European 
occupation have been much deci- 
mated by the Christians’ alcohol 
and their social diseases. Wherever 
the Christian missionaries have 
gone in Africa and Asia rum and 
eannon and syphilis have followed 
them. 

Christians who insist that Mo- 
hammedanism is a form of supersti- 
tion have to concede that all re- 
ligion has in it an element of su- 
perstition. With respect to Africa, 
where the Mohammedans have 
gradually gained a foothold with- 
out shooting religion into the na- 
tives as Christians have had to do, 
the Christians have had to admit 
that, even if Mohammedanism is a 
form of superstition, it is a system 
a step in advance of the fetishism 
of the natives and is therefore an 
advance along the road of progress. 
Mohammedanism thus paved the 
way for a more modern faith, but 
the natives have not found this in 
the Christianity brought to Africa 

(Continued on page 215) 
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LENDING 


In the effort to advance the prog- 
ress of the Negro there are always 
differences of opinion as to the best 
way to accomplish this end. Ne- 
groes differ among themselves and 
their friends differ also as to what 
is best for them. Some years ago, 
before the Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History learned better than to 
expect others to assist him in prov- 
ing that they have not published 
the truth about the Negro, he called 
at the office of Clarence H. Kelsey, 
the president of the board of trus- 
tees of Hampton Institute. Kelsey 
said briefly, ‘‘You ask me to help 
you publish an historical magazine, 
and that is supposed to help the 
Negro. I doubt it. It is a rather 
long shot, and I prefer to give my 
money to some school down South.’’ 


A HELPING 


Many Negroes have the same atti- 
tude toward any effort to help their 
people through scientific research. 
They do not see the advisability of 
such efforts. A rich Negro business 
man in replying to an appeal from 


the Director about the same time . 


said he did not believe in ancient 
history. He was directing his at- 
tention to the present without un- 
derstanding the past. Only men 
and women of vision can _ see 
through the mist and see how the 
past has determined the present 
and how the present may likewise 
influence the future. This business 
man did not inderstand this truth 
and he is now a pauper living on 
the mercy of friends. 

While the so-called friends of 
the Negro have never expressed 
much interest in the efforts of the 
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Negro to present his case scientifi- 
eally, certain Negroes have begun 
to realize the importance of this 
effort to enlighten the Negro 
about himself and about others 
in relation to himself. Individuals 
have increased their support of the 
Association, clubs have taken the 
appeal more seriously, churches 
now give more liberally, and the 
fraternities and _ sororities have 
long since learned to lend a helping 
hand. For a number of years these 
organizations have been becoming 
life members of the Association, 
and there they have rested. This 
year, however the Phi Delta Kappa 
Sorority, headed by Mrs. Gertrude 
A. Robinson, took the Association 
very seriously. At their last nation- 
al conclave they voted to make an 
effort among their members to in- 


MRS. MARION H. BLUITT, GRAMMATEUS OF THE PHI DELTA KAPPA SORORITY, PRESENTING TO THE DIRECT OR 
OF THE ASSOCIATION A’ CHECK FOR CONTRIBUTIONS AND MEMBERSHIP FEES AMOUNTING TO $349.00, IN THE 


PRESENCE OF MRS. DELILAH WILLIAMS PEARCE AND MRS. ESTHER J. HAWKINS. 
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crease the subscriptions to the NE- 
cro History Buuietixn. At the 
most important Negro History 
Week exercises at the Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church in Washing- 
ton Mrs. Marion H. Bluitt, the sec- 
retary, presented contributions and 


GERTRUDE A. ROBINSON 


subscribing memberships aggregat- 
ing $349.00, and she with Mrs. De- 
lilah Williams Pierce and Mrs. Eth- 
el J. Hawkins are shown herein pre- 
senting to the Director the check 
for this amount. 


Negroes at the Con- 
ference of the Na- 
tions at San 
Francisco 


The eyes of Negroes once turn- 
ed toward San Francisco in hope 
for world peace, but now persons 
with such fond expectations turn 
away from that assembly with the 
fear that it may occasion another 
war. The large nations have upset 
matters by declaring what they 
will not do to assure peace and 
others have presented conditions 
on which they will not cooperate 
in maintaining peace. It appears 
that the nations are just where they 
were before the present war started 
—everyone first for itself and for 


others only after its own demands 
have been satisfied. Russia has its 
own plan for peace, and it does 
not harmonize with that of Great 
Britain and the United States with 
which the Soviet Union cooperated 
in subduing Germany. These de- 
mands are forcefully presented, 
moreover, for the representatives 
of the Soviet regime have declared 
that it must exercise as much au- 
thority in making peace as it dis- 
played power in crushing Germany. 
This is an unexpected wall against 
which British diplomacy had not 
thought of running. While the 
Soviet Government would subject 
the smaller nations of Eastern Eu- 
rope to its will the other great 
powers would restore all the na- 
tions to the status in which they 
were before the war. Time only 
ean tell whether the prosperity of 
these small nations and of the 
world can be best assured by their 
sovereignty and independence or 
by their subordination to one or 
several of the great powers. His- 
tory has shown conclusively that 
these smaller powers cannot stand 
alone. Internationally they can 
but serve the purposes of some 
strong neighbor that may be in a 
position to use the smaller nations 
as a means to an end, 

This is the first time that the 
British Empire has met with real 
opposition at the peace table. The 
United States financed the last 
World War and let England have 
most of the spoils with France a 
favored participant. The British 
Empire has been very successful in 
having other countries finance and 
fight its wars while concentrating 
on greater victories at the peace ta- 
ble. The United States disclaims 
any desire for conquest but it has 
done a fine job of reconquering 
what was taken from the British 
Empire. Neither this nation nor 
any other will be permitted to dic- 
tate to the British how they should 
govern their colonies, and represen- 
tatives of the United States will 
hardly demand a different policy 
for the Negroes in Africa when 
their own country is perpetuating 
the policy of segregation, inequality 
and injustice. Until the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States can be en- 
foreed for the protection of all its 
citizens any interference of Ameri- 
cans with internal matters abroad 
will be considered as effrontery of 
the most brazen order. It would be 
much more appropriate for the rep- 
resentatives of the nations at San 
Francisco to take the position that, 
if the United States, England and 
France desire to figure in the re- 
making of the world for peace and 
prosperity, they must first clean 
out the beam from their own eyes 
and square their internal adminis- 
tration with the policies of those 
nations that practice democracy at 
home and therefore endeavor to ex- 
tend such beneficent government 
abroad. 

Some have remarked that the Ne- 
groes gained nothing at the San 
Francisco Conference, that they 
should not have gone in such large 
numbers, trying to represent every- 
thing and actually misrepresenting 
the Negro race. Most of those who 
went, it is said, did not understand 
the objectives of the Conference 
and could not have presented a case 
if such an opportunity had been 
granted. It would have been much 
better if a small delegation of rep- 
resentative Negroes could have gone 
to voice the sentiments of our en- 
tire Negro population as it now lies 
erushed by the racialism and the 
sex problem of this so-called demoe- 
racy. 

It is contended, moreover, that 
the Conference could not concern 
itself with the troubles from which 
the Negroes in the United States 
now suffer. This is both true and 
untrue. If the internal situation in 
any country does not make for in- 
ternational peace and security, just 
as in the case of the persecution of 
the Jews, this international assem- 
bly would proceed most unwisely 
not to direct thereto its undivided 
attention. If the so-called civilized 
world could have been set against 
such racialism as flared up in Ger- 
many after 1919 there would not 
have been any Second World War. 
The capitalistic powers laughed at 
such a suggestion when made at 
Versailles, and today they are pay- 
ing the price of their folly. 
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“PSE FREE I DIE” 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


SCHEDULE OF ARRIVING AND DEPARTING TRAINS 


ON POINT HARMAR, OHIO, BRANCH 
OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 


Station KEEPER AND ConpucTor: Mr. Putnam, Jp. 


Aug./43 13 Sunday morn. 2 o’clock arrived 
Sunday eve. 8% ‘* departed for B 
16 Wednesday morn.2 ‘“ arrived 


20 Sunday eve. 


Wife and children 21 Monday morn. 2 
Monday eve. 
22 Tuesday eve. 11 


28 Monday morn. 


10 ‘* departed for N 
‘« arrived from B 
10 left for H 
left for W 
arrived ; left 2 o’clock! 


1S$chedules contain no description of parties going and coming, nor 
do they indicate, except by initial, to what places or persons, parties 


were despatched. ) 


AITING rooms were empty 

W hogsheads in old ware- 
houses, lofts over wagon 

shops, belfries of churches, cellars 
with trap doors, barns, woodpiles, 
smoke houses, rail pens covered 
with straw, haystacks and the like. 
One German couple fitted up a snug 
little room back of their brick bake 
oven. The Road had its eating 
house proprietors, ticket agents, en- 
gineers, conductors, train despatch- 
ers, general managers. Conductors 
long at the business came to be 
known by special names such as 
Old Diligence, Thribble X, and the 
Lightning Conductor. Farmers, 
preachers, merchants, carpenters, 
and men of other occupations aided 
in the work representing all shades 


of religious or political belief. 
Even Democrats were known to 
furnish food and shelter to fleeing 
slaves while at the same time swear- 
ing at the business and at aboli- 
tionists. Passenger coaches were 
not by any means of uniform size 
and style. Private carriages, stage 
coaches and farm hands were fre- 
quently used. The Railroad had 
agents on steamboats, canal boats 
and ferry boats. Contributing to 
the work was called ‘‘taking stock”’ 
in the road. The Road never de- 
elared any financial dividends, but 
it paid readily in clear consciences 


*Dr. Oscar Sherwin is connected with 
the City College of New York. . 

The following books have been con- 
sulted: Siebert, Henry William, The 
Underground Railroad, New York, 1918; 
Bearse, Austin, Reminiscences of Fugi- 
tive Slave Law Days, Boston, 1880; Coch- 
ran, William C., ‘‘The Western Reserve 
and the Fugitive Slave Law,’’ Collections 
of the Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety (Cleveland, Ohio, 1920), Publica- 
tion. 101; Coekrum, Col. William M., 
History of the Underground Railroad, 
Oakland City, Indiana, 1915; Fairchild, 
James H., ‘‘ The Underground Railroad,’’ 
Western Reserve Historical Society 
(Cleveland, Ohio), Tract No. 87, IV, 89- 
121; Hume, John F., The Abolitionists, 
New York, 1905; Landon, Fred, ‘‘Can- 
ada’s Part in Freeing the Slave,’’ Re- 
printed from Ontario Historical Society 
Papers and Records (Toronto, 1919), 
Vol. XVII; and Smedley, Robert C., 
History of the Underground Railroad, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1883. 


and the gratitude of beneficiaries, 
and later in the knowledge of their 
comfort and prosperity in the free 
States or in Canada. There is not a 
ease on record of a runaway being 
betrayed by agents of the road.? 

One fugitive who arrived at the 
home of the Reverend L. R. Royce 
in Sandusky, Ohio, on reaching the 
house, lay down on the carpet and 
rolled over and over, laughing all 
the time and exclaiming, ‘‘ What a 
fool I was! I really, thought I was 
coming all the way from Cincinnati 
to Lake Erie on a railroad which 
ran underground.’” 


There is a railroad undergroun’ 
On which de negroes lope 

An’ when dey gets dare ticket 
Dare heart is full ob hope; 

De engine nebber whistles. 

An’ de cars dey make no noise, 
But dey carry off de darkies 
Dare wives, an’ girls, an’ boys.* 


‘*Travel over this line,’’ gleeful- 
ly reported the Detroit Tribune, 
‘is rapidly increasing.’”® 


2Rev. Elwell O. .Mead, ‘‘The Under- 
ground Railroad in Ohio,’’ Ohio Church 
History Society (Oberlin, 1899), X, 40- 
41. 

3Tbid., p. 42. 

4Tbid., p. 46. 

5James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States, New York, 1902-1907, I, 
32. 
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Columbia in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, was notorious be- 
cause of the difficulty which South- 
erners encountered there in recov- 
ering runaway slaves. The Negroes 
could frequently be traced to the 
neighborhood of this place after 
which every clue was lost. Often 
the pursuers wondered how the Ne- 
gro could thus manage to drop out 
of sight. One day a disappointed 
slaveowner was said to have ex- 
claimed—‘There must be an un- 
derground railroad somewhere.’’® 
Such was the origin of the term 
which afterwards became so cele- 
brated throughout the United 
States. 

The Underground Railroad was 
not a single route but a network, 
not an organization, but a conspir- 
acy of thousands of people banded 
together for the deliberate purpose 
of defying the Fugitive Slave Law 
of the United States. There was 
never a formal association with a 
regular membership and a treasury 
from which they met expenses. The 
need for organization was felt by 
only a few localities nor did the 
conductor and stationmasters know 
all links in the routes which ran 


SEdward R. Turner, ‘‘The Under- 
ground Railroad in Pennsylvania,’’ Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (Phila., 1912), XXXVI, 312. 


past or rather into their doors. The 
work was everywhere spontaneous. 

The geographical area of these 
operations extended from Maine to 
Kansas. The chief routes led from 
Maryland through Pennsylvania to 
New York or New England to Can- 
ada, and from Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia through Ohio to Lake Erie 
or the Detroit River. In the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, there was 
a complexus of routes diverging 


from two trunk lines, one through | 


Baltimore and the other through 
Gettysburg. West of the moun- 
tains, the Underground Railroad 
was much more flourishing. Ohio 
had a busy traffic, for its geograph- 
ical boundary gave it a long line of 
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contact with the slave territories of 
Kentucky and Virginia. There 
were more than thirty points on the 
line of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers where ‘‘freight’’ was re- 
ceived and forwarded. Once on the 
road fugitives were carried by short 
stages from house to house, con- 
eealed during the day and sent to 
places of refuge. After British 
Abolition took effect in 1838, the 
soil of Canada became absolutely 
free and the British government 
would not take the slightest pains 
to assist in returning fugitives. 
Canada, therefore, was a sure ref- 
uge and many of the routes of the 
Underground Railroad terminated 
on the Canadian border, or on the 
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Great Lakes across which were se- 
eret ferries. 

There were about 1,540 under- 
ground workers in Ohio and a min- 
imum of 1,650 in all the other 
states. Thirteen hundred slaves a 
year passed over the Railroad in 
Ohio alone and three to four hun- 
dred through Philadelphia. In the 
period of thirty years from 1830 to 
1860, perhaps 60,000 fugitives got 
away from their masters of whom 
no less than 50,000 were aided by 
the underground system. As most 


of these fugitives were grown peo- 


ple, the money loss to the South 
was about forty million dollars.” 
But the Underground Railroad 
was really a safety valve to the in- 
stitution of slavery. As soon as 


‘leaders arose among the slaves who 


refused to endure the yoke, they 
would go North. Had they re- 
mained, there might have been en- 
acted the scenes of San Domingo. 
The Railroad was manned chiefly 
by orderly citizens, members of 
churehes and philanthropic socie- 
ties—law abiding folk. There was 
no outward honor, no material ree- 
ompense, but disgrace if the slave 
were apprehended. Nevertheless 
they were rich in courage and hos- 
pitality and equal to all emergen- 
cies. They gladly gave aid and com- 
fort to every Negro seeking free- 
dom, Daniel Gibbons of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, aided about 
one thousand, Dr. Nathan M. Thom- 


7Albert B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 
New York, 1906, pp. 230-231. 
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as. of Michigan forwarded between 
one thousand and fifteen hundred 
fugitives. John Fairfield, the ab- 
ductor, ‘‘ piloted not only hundreds 
but thousands.’’ Ozem Gardner of 
Ohio ‘‘assisted more than two hun- 
dred fugitives on their way in all 
weathers and at all times of the 
day and night.’’* 

_ The stations were reached be- 
tween sunset and ten in the eve- 
ning. The faltering step and the 
uncertain, light tap of the fugitive 
at the door would be quickly recog- 
nized by the family within, and the 
stranger would be admitted with 
a sincere but subdued welcome. 
There was a suppressed stir in the 
house while the fire was building 
and the food was being prepared 
and after the fugitive had satisfied 
his hunger he was provided with a 
bed under the hay in the barn loft 
or in the attic, or in some other 
place of concealment. Immediately 
plans were laid for helping him on 
to the next underground station. 
Ablebodied travelers set off on‘ foot 
at night with or without guides, but 
with full and minute instructions. 
If women or children were in the 
company, they were packed into a 
market wagon and taken twenty or 
twenty-five miles by day or by 
night to another group of friends. 
To throw off a suspicious scent, the 
younger members of the family, 
boys or girls, were often employed 
to drive through the woods with a 
fugitive. Some hay, a few buffalo 
robes, two or three baskets and a 


8Siebert, op. cit., p. 89. 
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smoke-cured ham loosely wrapped 
in some old sacking were also put 
in the wagon. The odor of the ham 
neutralized the smell by which the 
presence of the Negro might be 
detected. 

Fugitives were often penniless, 
naked, and hungry. They needed 
food, clothing, and money to help 
them on their way. Emergency 
funds were established and women 
met together in sewing circles to 
supply them with clothes. Some- 
times they came in droves. Levi 
Coffin had seventeen fugitives at 
his table at one time. 


All sorts of disguises were em- 
ployed. Men earried scythes or 
rakes as if seeking work. 
sometimes 


Light 


mulattoes passed as 


rr 
‘ 
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white men. Wigs and false beards 
and veiled bonnets were often re- 
sorted to. One mulatto girl was 
dressed in silks and ribbons and 
furnished with a white baby bor- 
rowed for the occasion. 

Special passwords, signals, and 
eryptiec signs were common modes 
of conveying information about un- 
derground passengers. Signals were 
of various kinds and local in usage. 
A fugitive crossing the Ohio River 
in the vicinity of Parkersburg was 
announced at the stations near the 
river by a shrill hoot-owl call. 
Despatches were in cipher or 


couched in figurative language. 
‘*By tomorrow evening’s mail, 

you will receive two volumes of the 

‘irrepressible conflict’ bound in 
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black. After perusal, please for- 
ward and oblige.’ 

Dear Grinnell: Uncle Tom says 
if the roads are not too bad you 
can look for those fleeces of wool 
by tomorrow. Send them on to test 
the market and price, no back 
charges. 


Yours, 
Hub’ 
—56-10-28-81 
Dear. 
Piratical craft square rigged, 


but our wind was good and we 
holed the duck (—) mine Got, mine 
Got, mine Got-for XXX—’ Gree- 
ley’s advice. Day and night; day 
and night; day and night. With 
an eye to foxes, let ’er slide. 
Yours, 


XXX. In Rome when the white 
rabbit hangs high the Praetor heads 
the Vestal band by linden fields, 
that he may hear the tuning of the 
great profaner’s voice ere the game 


‘goes to Quintus Anno mundi. 


49-1001-U.g.r.r. 


Harrisburg, May 31st, 1856 
Wn. Still, N. 5th St.: I have sent 
via at two o’clock four large and 
two small hams. 
Jos. C. 


And of course there were spies 
loud in pro-slavery talk who 


9W. H. Withrow, ‘‘The Underground 
Railway,’’ Proceedings and Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada (1902), 
Second Series, VIII, 65. 

10Siebert, op. cit., p. 58. 

11Mead, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

12William Still, The Underground Rail- 
road, Phila., 1872, p. 218. 
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learned the movements of slave 
hunters and often put them on the 
wrong track. A common expres- 
sion of discouraged hunters was 
‘* As easy to find a needle in a hay- 
mow as a Negro among Quakers.”’ 

Levi Coffin by his devotion to the 
cause was the reputed president of 
the Underground Railroad. He was 
seven years old when he first saw 
near his home in North Carolina a 
coffle of slaves being driven to the 
Southern market by a man on 
horseback with a long whip. The 
driver was some distance behind 
with the wagon. Levi’s father ad- 
dressed the slaves pleasantly and 
then asked, ‘‘ Well, boys, why do 
they chain you?’’ One of the men 
with a sad, intelligent face replied, 
‘They have taken us from our 
wives and children and they chain 
us lest we should make our eseape 
and go back to them.’’!% 

In 1826 Levi Coffin became a 
merchant in Newport, Indiana, a 
town near the Ohio line not far 
from Richmond. In the town and 
neighborhood lived a large number 
of free Negroes, descendants of for- 
mer slaves who had been set free 
and who had colonized in the new 
country. Coffin found that these 
blacks assisted fugitives on their 
way to Canada. When he also 
learned that some had been cap- 
tured and returned to bondage 
merely through bungling on the 
part of the Negroes, he assumed ac- 
tive operations as a conductor on 
the Underground Railroad. 

It was said of Levi Coffin that 
for thirty-three years he received 
into his house more than one hun- 
dred slaves each year.'* He was a 
shrewd Quaker in a drab suit and 
broad brimmed hat, and he had a 
lurking vein of humor. He knew 
every quirk of the law and was re- 
markably clever in taking advan- 
tage of any flaw in its process. 
Summoned before the grand jury, 
he was asked if he knew of any 
violations of the fugitive slave law 
in his own neighborhood. He re- 


18Levi Coffin, Reminiscences Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1876, pp. 12-13. 
14Siebert, p. 111. 
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plied that persons often stopped at 
his house who said they were slaves, 
but he knew nothing about it from 
their statements, for the law did 
not consider them capable of giving 
evidence. 


Once he showed a strong pro- 
slavery man a scarred and wound- 
ed fugitive and so worked on his 
sympathies that the fellow could 
not help contributing to the fugi- 
tive relief. Coffin promptly re- 
joined—‘Thou has laid thyself 
liable not only to a heavy fine, but 
to imprisonment under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. Thou gave a fugi- 
tive slave a dollar to help him to 
Canada. I saw thee do it.’’ The 
reply was more forcible than ele- 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
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gant—‘‘Damn it! You’ve got 
me 

One morning Coffin walked into 
the pork house of Henry Lewis, a 
generous contributor. He found 
there besides Lewis and his brother 
and the bookkeeper, three Kentucky 
slaveholders of whom Lewis regu- 
larly bought pork. After the morn- 
ing greeting, Coffin said—‘‘ Henry, 
I want to raise a little money for a 
family of poor people. They are 
in need and I am ealled on for 
help.’’ Coffin was understood as 
he expected to be and Lewis turned 
to the slaveholders and said, ‘‘I 
never care to ask Mr. Coffin many 
questions when he calls for money 
to help the poor, for I know he is 
often applied to in such instances 
and will not take hold of a case 
without he is satisfied that it is a 
real need.’’ He then handed Coffin 
a dollar, his brother and bookkeeper 
each followed with a dollar, and 
turning to the Kentuckians, he 
said, ‘‘Now, gentlemen, show your 
liberality.’’ The Kentuckians, not 
wishing to be outdone, contributed 
a dollar apiece. 

About a week afterwards, three 
or four Kentuckians from the same 
neighborhood were in Henry 
Lewis’ porkhouse on similar busi- 
ness, and in the course of conver- 
sation indulged in threats and 
eurses against the abolitionists, ac- 
cusing them of harboring slaves 
and helping them on to Canada. 
Lewis interrupted them by saying 
—‘‘Gentlemen, you needn’t say a 
word about the abolitionists helping 
your slaves to get away. There 
were three of your neighbors here 
the other day, all slaveholders, and 
an old gentleman came into the 
office to beg some money to help a 
family of fugitives to Canada, and 
they every one contributed. Now 
what have you got to say, seeing 
that your own folks have turned 
abolitionists?’’ The Kentuckians 
uttered a few more oaths and 
dropped the subject. 

(Continued on page 210) 


15Coffin, op. cit., pp. 326-327; Withrow, 
p. 58. 
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SALT AND ITS USES IN AFRICA 


be fruitful in results, it must 

fulfil two conditions. It must be 
unbiased ; and it must not leave the 
human side out of account. Most 
Europeans are interested in the 
African, not for his sake but for 
their own, and they are therefore 
prone to import their own point of 
view into such an investigation. 
Even in important questions affect- 
ing the inner life of people, such as 
education, we are in danger of con- 
sidering not the needs and interest 
of the African, but our own aims 
and views, whether these be politi- 
eal, economic, religious, or of a 
generally civilizing nature. They 
may not be openly expressed, but 
when it comes to practical organiza- 
tion, they are bound to play a part. 
Thus the important objectives of 
education are missed. It would be 
better even for our own practical 
purposes, to take time to study the 
African as he is and to start our 
work on him from his standpoint 
instead of our own. The problem 
involved is great enough to justify 
a purely objective investigation.’ 

We agree with Westermann who, 
speaking for the African, says, 
*“We have for a long time realized 
that it is hopeless to trust our des- 
tiny to any foreigner. We have 
been suspicious of their speeches 
and writings.’’ The African under- 
stands that it is dangerous to let 
anyone do his thinking, and more 
and more he is trying to do research 
which will explain and interpret 
his culture. The Africans think 
and feel like other people. So if the 
other people feel that the African 
is so different from the rest of the 
world, they are mistaken. All men 
are created in the image of God. 
The difference lies in pigment, cli- 
matic condition and environment. 


I the study of the African is to 


*Mr. Nyabongo is an instructor at 
. Alahama State Teachers College. 

1Diedrich Westerman, The African To- 
day and Tomorrow—p. 5. 


A. K. Nyasonao* 


Scientists, however, know more 
than they tell us. 

Some anthropologists definitely 
refuse to make their knowledge 
serve any practical purpose, be- 
cause they fear that this will cause 
them to deviate from the road of 
science and will dull the keen edge 
of their investigation. It is true 


that scientific work is an end in it- 
self and has to be: faithful to its 
own principles and methods.? When 
we see the scientific man fail to 
apply his scientific method we say 
he deviates from the Western Idea, 
so-called honesty. I do not think 
anyone can blame the African for 


2Tbid., p. 8. 
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his attitude. Sometimes the scien- 
tist depends on the unscientific 
man, who always says I know these 
people because I lived with them. 
These men sometimes go native 
more than you think. These men 
must be watched closely because 
they are dangerous to Africans and 
Westerners. These are the so-called 
practical men who know all. 

The methods of practical men 
without technical training have too 
often consisted in transferring in- 
diseriminately to Africa the insti- 
tutions and customs of their own 
country; and these methods were 
bound to lead to mistakes and even 
to disastrous results.* It is danger- 
ous to Africans even to associate 
with these men because they say 
that everything of Africa is savag- 
ery and that Western ideas are the 
only folkways worth consideration. 
Why do they say this? Because 
they are misfits in both cultures. 
Perhaps they have not undergone 
the training which they are sup- 
posed to have, and their social back- 
ground is very poor. So to impress 
the home country they must do 
something disastrous to the African 
institutions. It may be economic or 
social. That is the problem of the 
practical man who has no training 
as a scientist. 

These problems are no doubt in- 
teresting; investigation of earlier 
forms of human civilization has a 
peculiar charm and will always 
claim attention. The study of the 
past may also be a means of under- 
standing better our own present. 
The historical method of anthro- 
pological research has to fulfil an 
important task, but its pursuit in- 
volves the danger of neglecting 
matters which are of scientific in- 
terest and of much greater human, 
that is to say, anthropological, im- 
port, because they deal with the ac- 
tual life of man and its present 
changes.* 

The world may understand us. 
According to Dante, ‘‘understand- 
ing is the ancient word of love.’’ 
If the African were understood the 
world would never be as it is today. 

For more enlightenment on Afri- 


p. 7. 
4Tbid., p. 9. 


ca, then, let us take one of its most 
important industries. All human 
beings whether rich or poor and all 
animals require salt in varying 
quantities. It is both food and med- 
icine. It has been known, used and 
sought from primeval time. Most 
of the salts in Africa come from the 
land. So for that reason we always 
think in terms of labor and land as 
going hand in hand. 

We should not be misled by the 
spectacular activity and growth of 
modern industries. But we should 
look to the old stable industry such 
as the salt industry developed in 
Africa. 
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Africans from time immemoriai 
have mined their salt and made a 
commerce with it. In some parts of 
Africa salt has been used as a 
means of paying tax. In some 
places where there is plenty, there 
is never any worry over taxing 
people. 

Salt figures in the animal world 
which is ever occupied with procur- 
ing food ; with many species there is 
little time for anything else. Man 
has managed to find time for other 
things, but rather through his ca- 
pacity for cooperation than other- 

(Continued on page 207) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Hopeful Sign 


Many Negro teachers and school 
administrators, suffering from their 
mis-education and consequently 
from their inferiority complex, op- 
pose the introduction of the study 
of their race in the school systems 
of which they are a part because 
someone might find out that they 
are Negroes when everybody ought 
to be trying to forget that there are 
Negroes and thus solve the race 
problem. But here and there, even 
in the Capital of the United States 
where many such misguided unfor- 
tunates abound, are found teachers 
who have the courage of a Missis- 
sippi teacher of some years ago. 
He was called upon to use as a text- 
book of United States History 
version which held the Negro up to 
ridicule and branded him and his 
friends as criminals. This teacher 
went to his superintendent of 
schools and confessed to him that 
his very soul rebelled against 
teaching such untruths and showed 
him how such education would 
erush the very spirit of the Negro 
youth rather than inspire him as all 
teaching should do. This superin- 
tendent saw the point and sympa- 
thized with the Negro teacher to 
the extent of authorizing him to 
secure a fair text for his class and 
say nothing about it. 


Miss L. A. Duckett of the Monroe 
School in Washington, D. C., is an- 
other of those courageous Negro 
teachers who feel that they would 
be derelict in their duty to human- 
ity to permit such untruths about 
her race to go unchallenged, and 
she is ever on the outlook for ma- 
terials with which to supplement 
the narrow course of study which 
she is required by proslavery ad- 
ministrators to follow. The other 
day she came to the office of the As- 
sociation with 25 membership fees 
from the children of her class who 
desire to use for supplementary 
matter the Necro History BULLE- 
tin. These children represent some 
of the best homes in the District of 


Columbia, and their parents believe 
that the course of study should be 
enriched to the extent of teaching 
these boys and girls something 
about themselves, and these chil- 
dren are delighted to be directed 
in this way by their loving parents 
and kind teacher. One of Miss 
Duckett’s pupils, rejoicing because 
of this opportunity, addressed the 
Editor the following touching and 
beautiful letter : 


Dear Dr. Woopson : 


I am in Miss L. A. Ducket’s class- 
room at Monroe School. I am writ- 
ing to tell you what we did during 
Negro History Week. On Sunday 
we gave a program at the First 
Baptist Church. I presided. On 
Monday we went to Lincoln Park 
to honor Lincoln on his birthday. 
On Friday we had a play at the 
school for the big children. In our 
classroom we are studying the Ne- 
gro in World Freedom and Prog- 
ress. We are making scrapbooks on 
our study. Also some of the class 
have joined the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 

Yours truly, 


Marion 


Questions on the . 
May Issue : 


1. What presidents of the United 
States would you classify as liberal? 
As conservative? 

2. How would you compare Theo- 
dore Roosevelt with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt? 

3. It is said that Woodrow Wilson 
was a liberal. Do you agree with that 
estimate of the man? 

4. What elements in both major 
parties have always opposed progress 
in the United States? Are the reasons 
for their attitudes the same or differ- 
ent? 

5. What was the attitude of the 
founders of the Republic of the Unit- 
ed States toward slavery? Did their 
immediate successors have the same 
attitude? 

6. What do historians mean in re- 
ferring to the “industrial revolution?” 
What bearing did it have on the Negro 
in the modern world? 

7. Explain the Bi'l of Rights. Give 
its origin. The English pores speak 
also of their Bill of Rights. How do 
you explain the two? 

. 8. These days we hear much about 


the Negro problem. What is the Ne- 
gro problem? Does the Negro make 
a problem, or do others make a prob- 
lem of him? 

9. What has the Negro done for 
himself in the United States? What 
can the Negro do for himself in this 
country? 

10. Do so-called Negro leaders help 
the race onward toward liberty or help 
the oppressor to keep the Negro down? 


1l. What is the significance of the 
“department of Negro affairs” in our 
local and federal system? 


12. What does the Negro in this 
country want? What may he expect in 
the United States? In Africa? 


Book of the Month 


Recently from the press. of the As- 
sociated Publishers, :Inc., 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., has 
come the 8th’ edition of The Negro in 
Our History, by Carter G. Woodson. 
The general demand for this book has 
lifted it to the level of one of the most 
popular books published in this coun- 
try during the last generation. This 
book was first brought out in 1922 and 
had a slow sale in the beginning, but 
the movement for the study of the 
Negro as a contributor to civilization 
rather than as a stumbling block or a 
problem increased the’ demand for 
books of this type. The Negro in Our 
History supplied readers thus inter- 
ested with a clear and oe state- 
ment of the status of the Negro in 
Africa, his enslavement, the struggle 
for abolition, the drama of the Civil 
War and the achievements of the race 
in freedom. This book, so widely read, 
therefore, has passed through many re- 
printings and as many as eight editions 
for revision and expansion. More than 
= copies of the book have been 
80) 


In the new edition appear the earli- 
er chapters without very much change 
but the more recent treatment of men 
and measures has been revised and ex- 
panded to bring the work up-to-date. 
This recent edition contains a chapter 
on the Negro in the Second World War 
and various observations on projects 
and problems bearing upon the Negro 
during these years. Fortunately, more- 
over, the book appears on lighter pa- 
per and therefore no longer presents 
the bulky appearance which it had as- 
sumed through the various revisions. 
Both the author and his publishers feel 
highly grateful for the reception which 
the book has been given and they are 
wise enough to understand that the 
popularity of the work is in no sense 
a personal manifestation but a result 
from a general demand which has 
made possible the sale of other books 
on the Negro in similar and larger 
quantities. Evidently a large number 
of citizens of both races in this coun- 
try have begun to take the ssid of 
the Negro seriously. 
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ABOUT BOOKS 


My Happy Days, by Jane Dab- 
ney Shackelford, is one of the most 
popular books of the day. This 
book is selling above and beyond 
any work hitherto brought out by 
the Associated Publishers, Inc. The 
first printing has been exhausted, 
and the second printing is in bind- 
ery from which it is desired that 
it may come soon to supply an in- 
creasing demand. Everyone who 
sees the book wants it either for 
himself or for someone who will be 
eager to read it. This book is the 
rare production which, intended 
for children, interests just as much 
adults who understand its import. 
Congratulations are pouring upon 
the author’s desk, and the pub- 
lishers of the work have heard 
warm words of appreciation for 
thus giving the public a portrayal 
of Negro family life in this dis- 
passionate style. My Happy Days 
is a book which has made many 
a person happy. Never has a book 
had a more appropriate title. The 
publishers take no eredit for any 
of these merits manifested in the 
book. All honor is due the author. 

Very popular also is Play Songs 
of the Deep South, by Altona 
Trent-Johns. This book is also 
growing upon the public; and, un- 
like many books which sell widely 
for a few months, the sales of this 
book are increasing from day to 
day. This book also satisfies both 
the children who are playing these 
songs today and the adults who are 
delighted to be reminded of how 
they spent many a happy hour in 
the days of their youth. These 
play songs, popular not only in the 
South, but in other sections of the 
country, are desired in a wide area; 
and persons in sections where some 
of these playlets are not known are 
nevertheless anxious to know more 
about the life of the South. This 
book, like My Happy Days, has 
been listed officially by several 
boards of education, that of the 
School District of Philadelphia be- 
ing the last one known to take such 


action. Scores of other systems 
have called for these two books to 
give them an examination toward 
this end. 

Clever Hands of the African, by 
Dr. W. D. Hambly, curator of the 
Department of Ethnology of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 
is a forthcoming work now being 
brought out by the Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc. This is a book on the 
fifth grade level intended to give 
an appreciation of African handi- 
eraft. The book will be well illus- 
trated with plates made from the 
best specimens of African handi- 
craft found in the Chicago Natural 
History Museum and in other col- 
lections in various parts of the 
world. The book will serve the 
double purpose of showing what 
the African makes and the art 
which he displays in what he 
makes. The inevitable impression 
which the facts leave is that these 
so-called savage people can do some 
things better than we can. The 
book, therefore, will doubtless serve 
a good purpose in helping children 
even in the fifth grade to profit by 
the timely effort to approach the 
study of the human family from 
the intercultural point of view. 

The same firm has in preparation 
another book by Dr. W. D. Hambly 
to be entitled Talking Animals. 
These are African animals which 
the Natives in their folk traditions 
portray in legendary fashion all 
but as human beings. Here again 
man in the state of nature near 
the soul of the great creation talks 
on intimate terms with the animals 
of the forest and from them learns 
much to help him to understand 
better the world about him and 
even to understand himself. This 
book is being illustrated by Prof. 
James A. Porter of Howard Uni- 
versity, who did such a fine job in 
illustrating Play Songs of the Deep 
South. 

Distinguished Negroes Abroad, a 
collection of biographical sketches, 
compiled by Beatrice Jackson 
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Fleming and Marion Jackson 
Pryde, is now about ready for the 
printer, after much delay due to 
the illness of one of the authors. 
This is projected as a work on the 
level of the intermediate school and 
possibly the junior high scliool, 
where little thought has been given 
to the background of the Negro in 
this country and the achievements 
of men of African blood in foreign 
lands. This work will be illustrated 
with pictures of these characters 
themselves and the important mea- 
sures and movements with which 
they were connected. This book 
will fill a gap in our school litera- 
ture which so far as the Negro is 
concerned has been available only 
in fragmentary form. 

Mrs. Geneva C. Turner and Mrs. 
Jessie H. Roy who figured as joint 
authors in the production of Word 
Pictures of the Great have just of- 
fered for publication another series 
of sketches on the same level de- 
voted altogether to Negro Pioneers. 
This is a second production in a 
series of biographical works which, 
when completed, will cover the en- 
tire field of Negro biography writ- 
ten on the level of the child in the 
second and third grades. This work, 
it is believed, will have the same 
warm welcome experienced with 
Word Pictures of the Great which 
is so extensively used today in the 
public schools. These authors, 
moreover, are at work also on an- 
other volume which will deal with 
distinguished Negroes of the United 
States who have lived and achieved 
in more recent times than the pio- 
neers of long ago. 

Another work of unusual import 
is scheduled to appear during the 
summer. This volume is entitled 
The Negro in the Armed Forces, 
His Value and Status—Past, Pres- 
ent and Potential, by Lieutenant 
Commander Seymour J. Schoen- 
feld (D. C.) US.N.R. The pur- 
pose of the author is to show the 
advisability of mixed units in the 
United States Army and Navy— 
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democracy in the armed forces of 
the country. To establish his claim 
for such a demand the author re- 
views the record of the Negro as a 
defender of the nation’s honor on 
land and sea from the very begin- 
ning of the country up to the pres- 
ent time. This record entitles the 
Negro to pass through the open 
door to the best the armed forces 
have to offer. 

To build the morale of the fight- 
ing forces men of both races thus 
brigaded willingly will make a 
stronger army and navy than what 
we find in this country today. Men 
of both races will be living in real- 
ization of the very ideal which they 
are fighting for. In the service, 
moreover, this officer has made sev- 
eral experiments of thus associating 
and using together members of both 
races and has found out that it 
works out sucessfully. 

Colonel Evans F. Carlson in his 
telling introduction to the book 
highly recommends it even as re- 
quired reading for the armed 
forces. It is endorsed by Secretary 
of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 
who calls upon all who believe in 
the Declaration of Independence to 
read this book. To give the work 
the much desired wide circulation 
it will be sold at the low price of 
$1.00 a copy. 


Salt and Its Uses in 
Africa 
(Continued from page 204) 


wise. Living as he does in commu- 
nities of cooperating individuals, 
man can delegate food production 
to some extent, and because of his 
intelligence he can develop time- 
saving devices, thus gaining leisure 
for other pursuits, especially for 
more elaborate housing and costum- 
ing. Nevertheless, satisfactory feed- 
ing is the first requisite for commu- 
nity life. Food production must 
then be taken as a primary and as 
the material basis for primitive 
community life. An understanding 
of human foods and their distribu- 
tion will go far in revealing the 


economic foundation upon which 
community life rests. The reader 
need not be told that man’s diet 
varies according to his location and 
everywhere, whatever the state of 
his culture, he prefers a combina- 
tion of animal and vegetable food.® 

Men go far to secure salt in some 
parts of the world. But some peo- 
ple make salt in their own home. 
It’s just like the food. Some go 
distant places to get food, whereas 
other have plenty of space in which 
to grow their own. Some preserve 
food while others do not. The cli- 
matic conditions cause this. Salt is 
important to all human beings for 
the preservation of food. 

Salt (Sodium Chloride) is one of 
the most important and widely dis- 
tributed chemical substances. When 
pure, it is in the form of white cubi- 
eal crystals that often have con- 
eave sides. It melts at 1474°F., and 
is almost as soluble in cold water as 
in hot. Saturated brine contains 
26.4 per cent of salt and is 1.2 
times as heavy as pure water. 

The chief sources of salt are the 
water of the sea and of salt lakes, 
rock salt, and natural brines. Sea 
water contains only about 2.75 per 
cent of salt and is utilized when no 
richer source is available. Large 
quantities have been produced from 
Great Salt Lake, which contains 
from 12 to 23 per cent of salt. In 
1927 a concession was granted for 
obtaining salt from the water of 
the Dead Sea. 

When thick beds of rock are near 
the surfage, it is usually mined like 
coal, and, if sufficiently pure, the 
mineral is purely ground and sifted 
to proper size. Impure salt is often 
dissolved in water and recrystal- 
lized. Salt mines are usually less 
than 1,000 feet deep. If the beds 
are far below the surface, it is cus- 
tomary to drill narrow holes down 
to the salt. Fresh water is then 
run in, and, after it becomes sat- 
urated, the brine is pumped to the 
surface. Often wells are sunk until 
natural brines are reached. At 
least two wells of this type are 


5Lark Wissler, An Introduction to So-, 
cial Anthropology. p. 57. 
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more than a mile deep. Salt is usu- 
ally packed in barrels containing 
280 pounds net. The principal uses 
of salt are for food-and for the 
production of sodium carbonate, 
caustic soda, chlorine, and all other 
sodium compounds. It is used also 
for preserving meat and fish, glaz- 
ing cheap pottery, and salting out 
soap. 

Salt is a natural constituent of 
all animal fluids and therefore nec- 
essary for life. What is known as 
a normal or physiological salt solu- 
tion contains 8.5 grams of salt per 
liter. A man or race living on raw 
meat requires no extra salt, but a 
diet of boiled meat requires the 
addition of this important sub- 
stance. 


If all the waters of the sea were 
to be evaporated, about 4,500,000 
cubie miles of salt would remain. 
This is about 141% times the volume 
of all Europe above sea level, or 
enough to cover the entire earth 
with a layer of salt 112 feet thick.® 

In England, a long time ago, 
here’s what you would have found. 
At the fairs was gathered native 
produce: wool, the source of Eng- 
land’s wealth in the Middle Ages, 
tin from Cornwall, salt from the 
Worcestershire Springs, lead from 
the Derbyshire mines, iron from 
Sussex forges, and cloth which the 
drapers were wont to purchase ‘‘at 
home and abroad about Michaelmas 
for the fair ensuing. Here the bail- 
iff purchased his farm implements 
and store of salt and sheep, the no- 
ble his armor and steed and falcons, 
the lady her robes and dresses.’’ 
There the salt is as important as 
any place else. 

In Africa the salt mines were not 
inferior. When a man produced 
salt, he sold it as he saw fit. He 
was not working for anyone else. 
There was no black market either. 
It was only a simple honest busi- 
ness dealing. The barter system 
was predominant, for these savages 
did not use gold and silver, even 
though they are found in abun- 
dance in their own country. 


8Lincoln Essential Infor- 
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Among the private firms, part- 
nerships, and proprietorships with- 
in an industry in the so-called civil- 
ized parts of the world, efforts were 
frequently made to restrict compe- 
tition, and ‘‘by the middle eighties, 
a network of trade associations, 
more or less formal, more or less 
efficient, covered a good part of the 
industrial field.’’ Working agree- 
ments for price maintenance are 
known to have existed, for exam- 
ple, among soap manufacturers, 
coal mine owners, salt producers 
and steel rail makers. During the 
prosperous times from 1850 to 
1875, markets expanded rapidly 
and fewer pools, cartels and formal 
agreements were attempted. After 
1870, as world prices fell, and as 
domestic and foreign competition 
became sharper, efforts to restrain 
competition became more numer- 
ous. In the salt industry, for ex- 
ample, after cartels had failed to 
hold up prices, an ambitious com- 
bination of 64 saltmakers was pro- 
moted in 1888, which united the 
producers of 91 per cent of the salt 
made in the United Kingdom. 
Many of the constituent firms were 
already integrated, so that the en- 
tire consolidation included not 
merely salt lands but ships, rail- 
way lines, docks, and other equip- 
ment. The salt trust, a huge £4,- 
000,000 concern, proceeded to push 
salt prices up to absurd heights, 
prices which invited domestic com- 
petition and destroyed export mar- 
kets. Almost undone by many com- 
petitors, both at home and abroad, 
the salt trust had to scale down 
prices nearly to the level that had 
prevailed at the time of its forma- 
tion. Agreements between the salt 
trust and its new competitors, 
however, were made in the late 90’s, 
and in 1906 a formal cartel united 
the sales organization of the en- 
tire salt industry. By holding do- 
mestic prices at a level not exces- 
sively above production costs, 
and by dumping abroad, the new 
cartel succeeded in exploiting a 
very large total market.” 


An important factor in the Afri- 


7TJohnson, B: A., An Economic History 
of Modern England. pp. 144, 145. . 


can salt industry is lack of hurry. 
Art is long, in primitive as in mod- 
ern conditions, but there life is not 
so short, for time is not at a pre- 
mium. The span of work is deter- 
mined by the technical necessities; 
an article is not done until it is 
finished, and so when finished, it is 
done well. 

Above all else it must be remem- 
bered once more, that in industry 
and allied domains of the matter- 
of-fact, the primitive faces nature 
with experience and skill as a learn- 
er. Being willing to learn, he does 
so. 

It would be an error, however, to 
assume that such an attitude is 
typical of the average person in 
the primitive tribe. Far from it. 
Some one has explored and learned, 
difficulties have been overcome, 
skills achieved, innovations made. 
Now all this forms part of the tribal 
pattern. It is learned from one’s 
elders and must be followed to the 
letter. 

Whatever individual variation 
oceurs—and variation is of course 
inevitable both physically and psy- 
chologically—remains within close- 
ly set limits. Primitive society as 
we see it, is not a friend of the non- 
conformist, for innovation and 
primitive education see to it that 
no tribesman becomes one. This ap- 
plies emphatically not only to 
faith, rites, morals, mores, etiquette 
and the like, but also to economic, 
industrial and military pursuits.® 

Among peoples of primitive cul- 
ture is found a strange diversity of 
objects commonly termed ‘‘money’’ 
or ‘‘eurrency.’’ Salt is one of them. 
These are of two main kinds, one 
comprising articles of practical use, 
the other those of which the pri- 
mary purpose is ornament. The 
rock salt of Abyssinia, the hoes of 
the Dinka and Shilluk of the upper 
nile, the iron and cloth of central 
West Africa, the brilliant red fea- 
ture bands of Santa Cruz, the Den- 
talium shell string of California 
and British Columbia, the Wam- 
pum of the eastern American tribes, 
the Tridaena shell armlets and 


8Alexander Goldenweiser, 
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large stone axe-blades of eastern 
New Guinea, the sperm-whale teeth 
of Fiji and the Fe or ‘‘millstone 
money’’ of the Caroline’ islands 
have all been termed ‘‘money.’’ 
Certain of these are currency in the 
true economic sense; others have 
been dubbed so through loose defi- 
nition of terms and use. 


Well known as ‘‘native money’’ 
are the strings of shell dishes so 
characteristic of the Melanesian. is- 
lands, as the diwara of New Brit- 
ain, the rongo of Malaita or the 
sapisapt of East New Guinea. 
Much work is involved in their 
manufacture, and their value varies 
according to their length and color. 
Red dishes are worth more than the 
white, the shell from which they are 
obtained being very rare. These 
strings, whether in coils or made up 
into necklaces, form most impor- 
tant items of wealth to the native, 
and pass freely from hand to hand 
in settlement of social obligations. 

But according to precise termi- 
nology such objects can hardly be 
correctly described as currency or 
money. In any economic system, 
however primitive, an article can 
only be regarded as true money 
when it acts as a definite and com- 
mon medium of exchange, as a con- 
venient stepping-stone in obtaining 
one type of goods for another. 
Moreover, in so doing it serves as a 
measure of values, allowing the 
worth of all other articles to be ex- 
pressed in terms of itself. Again, 
it is a standard of value with ref- 
erence to past or future payments, 
while as a store of value it allows 
wealth to be condensed and held in 
reserve. Strings of shell dishes and 
similar articles are certainly a form 
of condensed wealth, and act as a 
store of value. But they do not con- 
sistently perform any other func- 
tion of money. They may pay for 
canoes or be traded against one an- 
other, but they do not facilitate 
every-day exchanges, as those of 
food or implements, nor are market 
values of other commodities ex- 
pressed in them. The use of such 
articles is largely ceremonial. In- 
dividual pieces usually have names 
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and unique histories and are con- 
nected with the fortunes of special 
persons and clans. 


In general, the economic system 
of the Pacific island native, consid- 
ered apart from the effects of white 
contact, has not been shown capa- 
ble of accommodating and utilizing 
a full-fledged circulating medium 
in its system of production and ex- 
change; references to native ‘‘mon- 
ey’’ or ‘‘currency’’ therefore can- 
not be accepted at face value. 


With African tribes the case is 
different. The use of horses or cat- 
tle as true money is dubious, but it 
is clear that such objects as iron 
bars (often in the form of conven- 
tionalized spearheads or knives), 
cowrie-shells, salt and cloth serve 
as definite media of exchange and 
as common measures, standards and 
stores of value. This may be due 
to external influence, particularly 
to that of Arab traders. The cowrie 
(Cypraes Moneta) is one of the 
most striking forms of native cur- 
rency. Ranging. in West Africa 
from the Sahara to the Gulf of 
Benin, taking in the whole basin of 
the Niger-Benne, and including al- 
so the upper Congo-Sulaaba area, 
its economic spear centers especial- 
ly in Timbuctu, the district of the 
middle Niger, and the country 
around Jolse Tchad. Sometimes the 
shells are strung on a card, some- 
times kept loose in a leather bag 
and transactions of all kinds, from 
simple village marketing to buying 
and selling on a large scale, are ac- 
complished through this medium. 
In recent times the cowrie has often 
served as the small change for a 
European currency. 


With the change in economic con- 
ditions and ideas consequent upon 
the arrival of the white man, ob- 
jeets previously not employed as 
actual currency may begin to ex- 
tend their function and assume that 
position. 


As we have said before, the Afri- 
cans are human as every people. 
They are members of the family of 
the world. They are not the only 
people who use salt for tax. On 
‘page 880 of the sixteenth volume of 


the Encyclopedia Britannica is an 
interesting statement showing the 
use of salt as payment for taxes in 
France. 


In Uganda there are three dis- 
tricts in which salt is to be found, 
namely: Toro, Buganda, and Bun- 
yoro. In the Kingdom of Toro we 
find two kinds of salt. In dry sea- 
sons it is found as a deposit upon 
the surface of the ground; in rainy 
seasons there are stagnant saline 
pools, the water of which must be 
evaporated before the salt can be 
obtained. In both cases, where it 
exists as a dry deposit, and where 
the water has to be evaporated be- 
fore the salt can be obtained, it has 
to be purified before it can be used 
or carried to market for sale. In 
dry seasons the surface deposit of 
salt is nearly black, varying in 
depth of color according to the pur- 
ity of the deposit. This raw deposit 
is called kabonde. 


To purify this, the mud from the 
bottom of the dried-up pool is re- 
moved to an artificially made pool 
which is then filled up with water. 
A channel is made at the bottom of 
this artificial lake, and the surplus 
water is drained off and most of 
the impurity goes with it. This 
process may be repeated until the 
salt becomes a very light grey, but 
there is another drawback. In the 
process of purification it may be- 
come so coneentrated that it is not 
fit for use. 


To obviate this, the purchaser of 
the salt tests its strength when it 
arrives at the household. In a large 
pot of boiling water with some 
spinach or other vegetable placed 
therein, a pinch of salt is put in 
the ordinary way of cooks the 
world over. If the leaves become 
flaccid then the salt must be fur- 
ther refined until it is fit for house- 
hold purposes. Next a large pot is 
filled with clean water and the salt 
placed therein; various other sized 
pots are half filled with the first 
solution, and filled up with clean 
water. The water in these pots is 
then evaporated, and salt of vary- 


- ing degrees of strength is thereby 


obtained for household use. 
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In rainy seasons the preparation 
is slightly different. The mud is 
scooped out from the bottom of the 
pool and placed in an artificially 
made pool as before, but it is not so 
strong because it has some rain wa- 
ter in it. This is repeated until the 
artificial pool is full of the mud 
and water. The channel is made at 
the bottom of the artificial pool as 
was done in the first instance. 
When all the water has drained off 
the salt is left on the surface, small 
erystals of pure white salt are seen. 
These are called kyera. Toro salt 
of both kinds is known as kisura, 
and the lake whence it is obtained 
is called Kative, but the source of 
the real spring is Kasenyi and Nya- 
karongo. 


In Buganda, there are also two 
kinds of salt, but they are prepared 
in an entirely different manner. 
One kind of salt is obtained by 
burning a grass which grows on 
the swampy margins of rivers and 
lakes. In the dry season the grass 
growing on these margins is 
reaped, carried home and burnt in 
the yard. The resulting ashes are 
then placed in a heap. A funnel 
is obtained and a layer of fresh 
grass is placed at the bottom to 
act as a filter. On-this layer of 
grass the ashes are put and water 
is poured very slowly over them. 
The water drips slowly into the pot 
which is placed to catch it. This 
water contains salt. It is evaporat- 
ed and a honey-colored salt is ob- 
tained, which is called luvu. 


The second kind of salt is ob- 
tained from the skins of the plan- 
tain: The skins are placed in a pile 
in the yard and allowed to dry for 
three days, On the fourth day they 
are burnt as the grass is, the result- 
ing ashes being placed on top of 
plantain leaves which are at the 
bottom of the funnel to act as the 
filtering medium. This salt is not 
made for general commercial pur- 
poses because it is difficult to trans- 
port.. All the salt from Buganda is 
ealled luvu. 


Bunyoro has only one district in 
which salt. can: be obtained, and 
there is only éne method of secur- 
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ing it. The district is called Kibiro 
and is situated on the banks of the 
lake Muitanzige. Along the banks 
of this lake are deposits of black 
basaltic rock and through fissures 
in this rock hot saline springs 
emerge. 


In order to secure the salt, sand 
is heaped over these springs until 
the sand is saturated with the salt. 
The damp sand is then gathered 
up and washed in order to extract 
the salt. The saline liquid obtained 
in this manner is evaporated and 
forms a yellowish deposit some- 
what like Demerara sugav. This 
salt is called munyu, and is largely 
purchased in the district and adds 
greatly to the prosperity of its in- 
habitants. 

One point needs to be cleared up. 
The late Mr. J. Roscoe in his book 
on The Bagesu, page 158, states 
that Katwe salt is of a coarser kind 
and is largely used for cattle with- 
out purification. This is an assump- 
tion on his part. It is not a fact. 
Katwe salt is, indeed, purchased for 
the use of cattle, but it is purified 
in the same manner as salt is puri- 
fied for household needs. Then it 
is made into cakes with a red clay 
strongly impregnated with iron, 
and these cakes are put into the 
water troughs of the cattle. The 
resultant fluid is a faintly yellow- 
ish color and acts as a tonic and a 
stimulant. Ugandians would not 
dream of giving cattle food which 
was not good enough for human be- 
ings. They love their cattle. ‘‘The 
merciful man is merciful to his 
beasts.’ 


Salt is so important until Jesus 
ealled his followers ‘‘the salt of the 
earth.’’ In an African community 
if the parents want their child to 
kiss them, they will say, ‘‘Mpaho 
Obusura’’ (kiss me), which shows 
their estimate of salt. 


In the world today salt is more 
indispensable. We understand that 
the international salt company has 
for 35 years or more been able to 
predict the business future because 
they know the tons of salt used in 
every billion dollars worth of busi- 
ness in such varied industries as 
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textile, chemistry, steel, paper. Hu- 
man consumption accounts for only 
3 per cent of the salt used. 


“l’se Free ’Fo’ I Die” 
(Continued from page 202) 


Very often slaves lay concealed 
in the upper chambers of Levi Cof- 
fin’s house for weeks. Even inti- 
mate friends of the family did not 
know that slaves were hidden in 
the house unless they were directly 
informed. When Levi’s wife took 
food to the fugitives she generally 
concealed it in a basket and put 
some fresh ironed garments on top 
to make it look like a basket full 
of clean clothes. Here is a typical 
circumstance of Levi Coffin’s ex- 
perience. 

Scene—Before the war. 
in Cincinnati. 

Two Negroes newly arrived, evi- 
dently plantation hands eating 
heartily in the kitchen. Two plant- 
ers and the marshal of Cincinnati 
coming hastily up the street. <A 
lady (Aunt Katy) enters the par- 
lor hurriedly and, addressing a 
broad brimmed Quaker, speaks: 
‘‘Levi, make thee haste. I see 
strange men coming with that pes- 
tilent marshal.’’ Levi goes out and 
meets them at the gate. 

Marshal — ‘‘Good morning, 
Friend Coffin. We are seeking for 
two runaways.’’ 

Coffin—‘Two escaped 
thee would recapture?’’ 

Marshal and both owners—‘‘ Yes, 
yes, can you tell me where they 
are?’’ 


Coffin—‘‘ Was one boy very black 
and rather heavy set; the other 
yellow, but slightly built?’’ 

Both owners—‘‘ Yes, yes, you de- 
seribe them exactly.”’’ 


Coffin—‘‘I saw two such boys not 
half an hour since pass this gate. 
They inquired where the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton depot 
was, and if you haste you may 
reach the depot before the train 
leaves.”’ 


Away go the marshal and the 
slave owners while Coffin reenters 


A house 


slaves, 


the house and addressing his wife 
says—'‘ Mark, Katy, I did but say 
the boys passed the gate, but said 
not whether they went in or out. 
Go, hurry them with their meal, 
while I hitch up the old bay horse 
to drive the poor souls a station or 
two beyond the city where they 
ean embark with safety.’’!® 


Thomas Garrett was another 
high official in the Underground 
Railroad system. But Garrett was 
not so fortunate as Coffin in escap- 
ing the penalties of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. His entire fortune of 
eight thousand dollars was swept 
away in fines. As the auctioneer 
offered his last earthly possession 
for sale, he expressed the hope that 
Garrett’s experience would teach 
him not to transgress the laws of 
the land. ‘‘Friend,’’ was Garrett’s 
reply, ‘‘thou hast not left me a dol- 
lar of property in the world, but I 
wish to say to thee, and to all in 
this court room that if any one 
knows of a fugitive that needs a 
breakfast this morning send him to 

Long afterwards Garrett said— 
‘‘The war came a little too soon for 
my business. I wanted to help off 
three thousand slaves. I had only 
got up to 2,700.’718 

One Negro refused to enter the 
Reverend Samuel May’s house, say- 
ing, ‘‘I, Massa, not fit.’’ 

**No,’’ answered the philanthro- 
pist, ‘‘you are not now, but soon 
shall be.’’ So taking into the barn 
a tub of warm water, soap, towels, 
and a suit of clothes, he made the 
Negro wash himself thoroughly and 
dress in a suit of clean clothes.’® 


John Cox’s train, conducted by 
his son, frequently came well laden. 
He announced his arrival by a rap 
at the door and when ealled to 
from a window above, ‘‘Who’s 
there?’’ replied in his familiar 
cheerful style, ‘‘Will Cox; got a 
wagon load.’’ The loft of old Azel 
Tracy’s wagon shop in Hartford, 


167bid., pp. 301-302; Mead, pp. 44-45. 

17Mrs. Marion G. MeDougall, Fugitive 
Slaves, Boston, 1891. 
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19James Freeman Clarke, Anti-Slavery 
Days, New York, 1883, p. 94. 
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Ohio, sheltered nearly one hundred 
passengers all told. When the 
wagon maker had runaways coa- 
cealed above and wanted to warn 
them of the presence of citizens 
with pro-slavery sentiments, he 
sang or whistled a strain of China 
or Coronation or some other re- 
ligious hymn, but if he wished to 
telegraph to the slaves liberty to 
limber up and stir around, it was 
Hail Columbia or Yankee Doodle.° 

Abraham Allen, a Quaker of 
Ohio, had a large three-seated 
wagon which he called the Liber- 
ator.*! It was curtained all around, 
would hold eight or ten persons, 
and had a mechanism with a bell 
to record the number of miles trav- 
eled. Allen took precaution to have 
ostensible reasons for his journeys. 
He piled in his wagon garden pro- 
duce, loads of straw and garden 
tools. Sometimes he gave the fugi- 
tive a rake or some other implement 
to carry through the town. 

All sorts of expedients were used 
to outwit the slave masters. One 
agent, a covenanter, answered the 
knock of a slave hunter with the 
dignified but cheery ‘‘Come in, gen- 
tlemen, come in, and have some 
breakfast,’’ and then set them down 
to family worship before breakfast, 
including the singing of a Psalm. 
By the time they were finished, the 
slave was ten miles away.7* 

Two citizens of Virginia having 
eaught their fugitives, halted on 
the way home at one place in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and put their 
Negroes in jail for safe keeping. A 
large crowd collected and angrily 
remonstrated. Only a small pretext 
was necessary, so the masters were 
arrested for travelling on Sunday. 
Volunteer lawyers at once appeared 
to defend them and did their part 
by making speeches of prodigious 
length. Meanwhile the Negroes 
were set free and long before the 
farcical trial was over, had disap- 
peared. They were never recap- 
tured, but the United States court 
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awarded $600 and $830 to the mas- 
ters respectively.** 

Landlord Harris of Bloomfield, 
Ohio, was returning from church 
when he saw a Negro family work- 
ing their way wearily northward. 
Harris heard the story of their 
flight from Virginia and straight- 
way gave them a good meal and 
sent them refreshed towards the 
North Star. That evening their 
owner and a party rode up to the 
tavern, announced themselves as 
slavehunters, and enquired for the 
family just aided. They were as- 
sured that the objects of their 
search were only a short distance 
ahead and so jaded with travel, that 
capture was easy. The hunters 
themselves were fatigued and de- 
cided to spend the night at the 
tavern. They asked for an early 
breakfast and to be called early. 
Somehow or other everybody over- 
slept the next morning. The land- 
lord was profoundly ashamed of 
himself when he found the slave- 
owners up before him—at least he 
said so and undertook to make up 
for lost time by increased haste, 
but everything went wrong. One 
of the landlord’s boots was missing 
and he took a long time to find it. 
When he reached the barn, he had 
to go back to the house to get the 
stable door key and it took him ten 
minutes to find that. When the 
door was finally opened, a shoe was 
missing from each horse, and the 
hoof of one was badly broken. The 
blacksmith’s shop was locked and 
when after a long hunt the black- 
smith was found, he was out of 
shoes and nails and had to make 
both. Instead of being off at six 
o’elock, they were delayed till nine, 
and it was noon before they got as 
far north as the slaves. And now 
the happy family from the barn 
loft where they had been placed for 
safety, watched their pursuers pass 
on and leave them unmolested. 

Three days later, the hunters 
rode up to the tavern, having given 
up the chase and started home. 
They found a warrant for their 
arrest awaiting them, issued by 
Squire B, a conductor, for ‘‘run- 
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ning the toll gate’’ on the turnpike 
a little north of Warren. When 
they returned from the courtroom 
where they had been fined five dol- 
lars apiece and costs, they found 
their horses’ manes and tails shaved 
and a notice pinned to one of the 
saddles warning them to flee.*4 


A blacksmith by the name of 
Pennock was accustomed to go to 
Wellsville several times a year for 
supplies of iron bars. One day at 
Wellsville, an iron merchant who 
like Pennock was an Underground 
man said, ‘‘See here, Pennock, 
I’ve a ‘soft bar’ about six feet long 
I’d like to send up to Bonsall.’’— 
‘“‘How much does it weigh?’’? — 
‘About a hundred and_ sixty 
pounds, I judge.’’ — ‘‘That will 
make my load decidedly heavy ; be- 
sides I don’t see how to manage it.”’ 
—‘‘Leave that to me.’’ And when 
early next morning, Pennock was 
ready to depart he found that his 
load had been slightly readjusted, 
that some hay and a blanket had 
been placed on top of the iron and 
extending full length on the blanket 
lay Edward Howard who had re- 
cently escaped from Virginia.”® 


Friends of the slaves often suf- . 


fered. In Michigan three persons 
were mulected in fines and costs of 
$6,000. D. Kauffman in Pennsyl- 
vania for sheltering a family of 
slaves in a barn was fined over 
$4,000. For a similar offense, a 
lawyer in Sandusky was fined $3,- 
000.7 But the sentiment of these 
workers was truly expressed by 
Joshua R. Giddings in a speech in 
the House. ‘‘I never saw a pant- 
ing fugitive flying from bondage,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that I did not pray God 
most earnestly to speed him in his 
flight and to enable him to make 
good his eseape. . . . Why, sir, gen- 
tlemen may listen while I tell them 
that I have seen at one time nine 
fugitives dining in my house— 
fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
and children, fleeing for their lib- 
erty, and in spite of the President’s 
censure, I obeyed the Divine com- 
mand to feed the hungry and clothe 
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the naked. I fed them. I clothed 
them. I gave them money for their 
journey and sent them on their 
way. Was that treason? If so, 
make the most of it.’’** 

Slave stealing, said Gerrit Smith, 
was not vulgar, low, or mean. ‘‘ As 
I live and as God lives,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘there is not in all the 
world a more honorable tombstone 
than that on which the slaveholder 
would inseribe, ‘Here lies a slave 
stealer’.’’28 

A notable Fugitive Slave Case, 
known as the ‘‘ Jerry Rescue Case,’’ 
occurred as Webster afterwards 
said, in ‘‘that laboratory of aboli- 
tion libel, and treason’’ — Syra- 
euse,*® 

On the first day of October, 1851, 
Jerry McHenry, an athletic mu- 
latto and industrial mechanie who 
had been living in the city for sev- 
eral years, was claimed as a fugitive 
by a man from Missouri. He was 
arrested and taken before a United 
States Commissioner. While the 
slave agent was testifying, Jerry 
made an attempt to escape but was 
pursued, overtaken, and overpow- 
ered. He was thrown upon the 
wagon and with two policemen sit- 
ting upon him was taken back to 
jail frantic with rage. The city 
was full of people, for on that day 
the county Agricultural Society 
was holding a meeting and the Lib- 
erty Party’s annual convention 
was in session. When Jerry’s ar- 
rest became publicly known, the 
abolition convention adjourned, 
firebells were rung, and a crowd 
of resolute men under the lead of 
Gerrit Smith and the Rev. Samuel 
J. May made an attack on the po- 
lice office and beat down the door 
with a battering ram. They en- 
countered little resistance and easi- 
ly overpowered the police. Then 
they led Jerry out, put him in a 
buggy drawn by a swift pair of 
horses and took him to a place of 
refuge in the city where he re- 
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mained concealed for several days 
until he was carried safely through 
to Canada. 


Opposition to the enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law was not 
confined to any one class or party. 
In the Jerry rescue, one of the most 
determined leaders was a rough, 
burly butcher of Syracuse who had 
been all his life one of the loudest 
pro-slavery Democrats and who un- 
til he. saw Jerry dragged in man- 
acles through the streets had been 
the most violent in support of the 
Fugitive Slave Law.*® 


Another important case occurred 
in the same year. One Gorsuch 
with his son, a gang of Maryland 
slavehunters, and a United States 
officer, all well armed, went to 
Christiana, Pennsylvania, in search 
of two fugitives who had escaped 
three years previously. About two 
in the morning they arrived at the 
house where the Negroes were se- 
ereted, demanded their property 
and broke into the lower story. The 
inmates and fugitives kept posses- 
sion of the upper story, the fugi- 
tives saying that they would die 
rather than go back to slavery, and 
their associates decisively refusing 
to give them up. Meanwhile horns 
were blown as a signal to the Ne- 
groes in the neighborhood. Fifty 
to one hundred men, armed with 
guns, axes, corncutters and clubs 
swarmed around the house. An 
angry parley ensued which at 
length was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Castner Hanaway and an- 
other Quaker living in the neigh- 
borhood. The deputy marshal sum- 
moned them to aid him in making 
the arrest of the fugitives which 
they indignantly refused to do, but 
they endeavored to calm the Ne- 
groes. At the same time they 
warned Gorsuch and his com- 
panions that it would be madness 
to persist, saying ‘‘the sooner you 
leave the better, if you would pre- 
vent bloodshed.’’ 

Parker, one of the fugitives, came 
to the door. Gorsuch thought he 
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intended to escape, drew out his 
revolver and signalled his men into 
line. Parker stepped up immedi- 
ately in front of Gorsuch, and plac- 
ing his hands on the old man’s 
shoulders, said—‘‘Look here, old 
man, I have seen pistols before to- 
day.’’ Turning to one of the slave- 
hunters he said —‘‘You said you 
would take us; now you have a 
chance.’’ Dickerson Gorsuch en- 
treated his father to come away. 
‘*No,’’ said the elder Gorsuch, ‘‘I 
will have my property or go to 
hell !’’ 

Parker still maintaining his posi- 
tion said—‘‘ We don’t want to hurt 
you, but you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to be in this business, 
and you a class leader at home.’’ 
Dickerson’s face flushed and he 
said, ‘‘ Father, will you take all this 
insult from a damned nigger?”’ 
Parker answered him by saying 
that he respected old age but that 
if he repeated the question, he 
would knock his teeth down his 
throat. At this Dickerson raised 
his revolver and fired, the ball pass- 
ing close to Parker’s head, cutting 
his hair. Before Dickerson could 
fire another shot, Parker knocked 
the pistol out of his hand. The 
fighting then commenced in earn- 
est. Dickerson fell wounded; the 
old man after defending himself 
valiantly was killed. The United 
States marshal and his aids fled, 
pursued by the Negroes. 


The affair caused great excite- 
ment throughout the whole country. 
Anti-slavery people did not defend 
the violence of the Negro mob. But 
the moral they drew from the af- 
fair was: ‘“‘But for slavery such 
things would not be; but for the 
Fugitive Slave Law they would not 
be in the free states.’’ 

Castner Hanaway and his asso- 
eiate were arrested and indicted for 
treason. A jury acquitted them.*! 

In the spring of 1854 a Negro, 
Joshua Glover, was living near Ra. 
eine, Wisconsin. One Garland, a 
Missouri slaveholder, claiming that 
Glover was his slave and a fugitive, 
in company with two deputy Unit- 
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ed States marshals, and four assist- 
ants, surprised Glover at his cabin 
on the evening of Friday, March 10. 
As soon as they had effected an en- 
trance into the cabin they proceed- 
ed at once to fell Glover with a 
bludgeon and next to manacle him. 
Glover bleeding and nearly sense- 
less from his injuries, and only par- 
tially dressed, although the night 
was cold, was placed in a wagon 
and driven twenty-five miles across 
country to Milwaukee where the 
party arrived on the next morning. 
He was confined in jail for safe- 
keeping until papers could be made 
out for his return to Missouri. News 
of his capture spread like fire in a 
prairie and soon reached Sherman 
W. Booth. Booth, a graduate of 
Yale, had taken an active part in 
the anti-slavery movement in Con- 
necticut and had afterwards settled 
in Milwaukee, where at this time 
he was publishing an abolition 
paper—the Free Democrat. He at 
once mounted his horse and rode 
through the streets, shouting as he 
went—‘‘Freemen to the rescue; 
slavecatchers are in our midst; be 
at the Court House at two 
o’clock.’’*? A great crowd of 5,000 
responded to the call, and before 
the close of the meeting, it was 
joined by a delegation from Racine. 
Meanwhile unsuccessful efforts 
were made to secure Glover’s re- 
lease on a writ of habeas corpus 
and it became known that on the 
following Monday, he would be car- 
ried off to Missouri. Fiery speeches 
were made and a frenzied crowd 
rushed to the jail, battered down 
the doors and liberated Glover who 
was at once taken in charge by the 
Underground Railroad and spirited 
away to Canada. As he went 
through the streets, he aroused the 
enthusiasm of the crowds to a still 
higher pitch by holding up his man- 
acled hands and shouting—‘‘Glory, 
Hallelujah !’’ 

’ Booth was afterwards arrested 
and convictea, and confined in jail 
through a legal squabble between 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court and 
the United States Federal courts. 
‘On the last day of Buchanan’s ad- 
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ministration, Booth was dis- 


charged. 

When one Barnes was United 
States Marshal in Boston and the 
Slavehunters tried to make him find 
their slaves, he would say—‘‘I 
don’t know where your niggers are, 
but I will see if I can find out.’’ 
So he always went to Garrison’s 
office and said—‘‘I want you to 
find such and such a negro; tell me 
where he is.’”’ The next thing 
Barnes knew the fellow would be 
in Canada.** However, there were 
few United States marshals like 
Barnes. 

A vigilance committee through 
whose hands most of the fugitives 
passed was organized in Boston in 
October, 1850. Timothy Gilbert, 
a piano manufacturer, was presi- 
dent; Wendell Phillips was on the 
executive committee. The pur- 
pose of the committee was to resist, 
defy, baffle and nullify the Fugitive 
Slave Law by every possible means. 
A public appeal was made for 
money and clothing. One of the 
earliest expenditures recorded was 
**for posting 300 bills describing 
the personal appearances of slave 
hunters.’’ Shortly afterwards an- 
other entry appeared for ‘‘ printing 
2,000 handbills warning Fugitives 
and the People against the Slave 
Hunters.’ People used to write 
to Phillips from the South just be- 
fore the slaves were about to start 
by sea. Phillips got the letters and 
so would be on the lookout when 
vessels got into Boston harbor. He 
would know the name of the vessel, 
and who was on board, and be all 
ready to help them. 

On one occasion he sent this note 
to his friend McKim. ‘‘A phy- 
sician has just waited on me and 
says a merchant living in North 
Carolina, a patient of his, has fallen 
in love with a slavegirl—valued at 


. $2,000—he can’t afford to redeem 


her, wants to run her off to Canada 
and marry her. Is there any per- 
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son in Philadelphia whom he can 
communicate with. You see I know 
nothing of the man or case. The 
Doctor is a Republican but his cor- 
respondent may be honest or wish- 
ing to get someone into a scrape. 
Can you name anyone in Philadel- 
phia who would aid if he proved 
honest in his effort? Answer im- 
mediately. 

Abcut 300 fugitives were given 
aid during the vigilance commit- 
tee’s active operation of ten years. 
The house of Lewis Hayden, a mem- 
ber of the committee, was the ob- 
ject of much spying, and one time 
he was so fully convinced that a 
raid was contemplated that he 
placed two kegs of gunpowder in 
the cellar, and himself sat by ready 
to touch them off rather than sur- 
render himself and his charges to 
the kidnappers.** 

When William and Ellen Craft 
were hunted in Boston, they took 
refuge among friends. Ellen stayed 
with Theodore Parker who wrote 
his sermons during her stay with 
his sword in a drawer under his 
inkstand and a pistol in his desk. 
Their pursuers, stopping at the 
United States Hotel, dared not go 
into the streets for fear of the mob. 
Handbills were placed everywhere 
and cries of ‘‘Slavehunters, there 
go the slavehunters’’ were heard 
on all sides. At last the Southerners 
were compelled to leave the city. 
But William and Ellen Craft no 
longer felt safe, and went to Eng- 
land. 

Before they set sail, Parker mar- 
ried them. In an open letter to 
President Fillmore he gave an ac- 
count of the marriage ceremony, 
stating his own determination to 
break the law if it was necessary 
to protect his brethren who had 
been slaves. ‘‘ William Craft and 
Ellen were parishioners of mine. 
They have been at my house. I 
married them a fortnight ago this 
day; after the ceremony I put a 
Bible and then a sword into Wil- 
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liam’s hands and told him the use 
of each.’’88 

One of the most picturesque con- 
duetors of the Underground Rail- 
road was a Negro woman, Harriet 
Tubman. She made nineteen jour- 
neys into the South bringing out 
with her perhaps 300 Negroes, and 
never losing a person. She raised 
funds until she got a certain 
amount and then went South to 
carry out her plan. She privately 
collected a party of Negroes and 
got them ready to start. They 
would set out Saturday night, as 
there would be no opportunity on 
Sunday for advertising them. She 
always paid some colored man to 
follow after the person who put 
up the posters advertising the run- 
away and to pull them down as 
fast as they were put up. Some- 
times when she was hard pressed 
by her pursuers, she would take 
the train Southward with her com- 
panions, as she knew no one seeing 
a company of Negroes travelling 
in that direction would suspect they 
were fugitives. When there were 
babies in the party she drugged 
them with paregoric and had them 
carried in baskets. She required 
strict obedience of her followers. 
Sometimes she strengthened a faint 
heart by threatening to use her re- 
volver and declaring—‘‘Dead nig- 
gers tell no tales; you go on or 
die,’’ 

John Brown called her ‘‘Gen- 
eral’’ Tubman but to her fellow 
Negroes she was ‘‘Moses,’’ their 
leader out of bondage.*® 


Calvin Fairbank, who spent sev- 
enteen years of his life in prison 
for abducting slaves, guided forty- 
seven of them towards the North 
Star. ‘‘I piloted them,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘through the forests, mostly by 
night; girls, fair and white, dressed 
as ladies; men and boys, as gentle- 
men or servants, men in women’s 
clothes and women in men’s 
clothes; boys dressed as girls and 
girls as boys; on foot or on horse- 
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back, in buggies, carriages, com- 
mon wagons, in and under loads of 
hay, straw, old furniture, boxes 
and bags; crossing the Jordan of 
the slave, swimming or wading chin 
deep; or in boats or skiffs, on rafts 
and often on a pine log and I never 
suffered one to be recaptured.’’#° 
One Jack Watson: was hidden 
away for a few days beneath the 
shelter of the old church roof in 
Wesleyville. It so happened that 
at this time a protracted meeting 
was in progress in the church. It 
was a great awakening. There were 
meetings every night, though the 
church was shut up during the day. 
During the evenings, Jack would 
stay quietly concealed in the gar- 
ret, but after the congregation dis- 
persed and the key was turned in 
the door, he would descend, stir 
up a rousing fire and make himself 
as comfortable as possible until the 
meeting hour came around again. 
He toasted his shins by the revival 
fire and found no doubt a great 
deal of comfort in the sacred at- 
mosphere of the sheltering church. 
The meetings grew in interest 
with every night. Scores were 
gathered into the fold of the church 
and the whole community was 
touched by the mysterious power. 
Interest came to a climax one Sun- 
day night. A most thrilling sermon 
was preached. Every heart was on 
fire with the sacred excitement and 
it seemed as if the Holy Spirit was 
in their very midst. The Church 
was full, even to the gallery. Meth- 
odists are not—at least were not in 
those days—afraid to shout and 
Jack hidden above the ceiling had 
long been a rapt listener to their 
earnest exhortations. His people 
in bondage, all the sorrows and sins 
of his eventful life, rose before his 
eyes. Overcome with contrition, he 
knelt upon the rickety old boards 
and poured out his troubles in 
prayer. 
Meanwhile down below the ex- 
citement grew. The Reverend 
James Sullivan made an impas- 
sioned exhortation and when he 
finished, the altar was crowded with 
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penitents. Men embraced each 
other in the aisles, or knelt in tear- 
ful prayer together, while shouts 
of victory and groans of repentance 
filled the church. The good old 
fashioned shouting Methodists 
shouted all the louder as the Lord 
drew near. 

As the tide of excitement swelled 
higher and wilder that night, it 
caught poor Jack up in the garret. 
Through narrow cracks he could 
see the emotions and devotions of 
the audience, and in his enthusiasm 
he forgot he was in concealment. 

‘*Come up, sinners, come up to 
the Throne of Grace and cast your 
heavy burdens down,”’ called the 
pastor, his face aglow with exercise 
and emotion and his heart throb- 
bing with exaltation. ‘‘Praise be 
to God on high for this glorious 
harvest of souls.’’ 

‘Glory, glory, amen!’’ rose from 
all parts of the church. ‘‘Glory, 
glory, amen!’’ came back a voice 
from the unknown above. 

The hubbub was at such a pitch 
downstairs that Jack’s unconscious 
response.was scarcely heard. But 
to those in the gallery, it was plain- 
ly audible. 

**Lord God of Sabaoth’’ prayed 
the minister, ‘‘Come down upon us 
tonight. Send thy Spirit into our 
midst!’’ 

‘‘Amen! Glory! ~hallelujah!’’ 
shouted Jack in the garret. 

The people in the gallery were in 
holy fear. ‘‘It is Gabriel,’’ they 
said. 

**We come to thee, Lord! We 
come! We come”’ cried the repent- 
ant sinners downstairs. 

**T come, I come! glory to God, 
hallelujah, amen!’’ shouted back 
the Gabriel in the garret, clasping 
his hands and clapping in an ec- 
stasy of fervor. 

All at once his abolitionist friends 
below heard him. They were struck 
with consternation and looked at 
each other in dismay. If Jack were 
discovered, there would be trouble; 
they must quiet him at any hazard. 

Now it so happened that an old 
stovepipe which connected with the 
chimney in the attic, frequently be- 
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came disconnected, and on more ~ 


than one occasion incipient fires 
were started among the dry boards 
of the garret floor. People were 
used to seeing boys go aloft to look 
after the safety of the house, so 
when one chap, the son of an aboli- 
tionist, scrambled up the ladder 
and crawled through the trap door 
into the gloom, those who noticed 
it thought only that the stove pipe 
had slipped out, and continued to 
throw their sins as fuel into the 
general religious blaze; or thinking 
of the fires of hell gave little heed 
to lesser flames. Jack was soon 
quieted, and the meeting having 
consumed itself with its own fervor 
broke up. Motley people in the 
gallery stoutly maintained that the 
angel Gabriel had actually replied 
to the prayers of that memorable 
night. 

Jack Watson in due time escaped 
and during the dark days of the 
war rendered valuable service to 
the Union cause along the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia borders.*! 


Many Southern planters visited. 


Niagara Falls bringing their re- 
tinue of blacks. Many a time a 
trusted body servant or slave girl 
would leave her master or mistress 
in the discharge of some errand and 
never come back. When General 
Peter B. Porter brought his Ken- 
tucky wife home with him to Ni- 
agara Falls, she was attended by a 
numerous retinue of Negro servants 
but one by one they ‘‘scented free- 
dom in the air’’ and ran away.* 


Canadian freemen gave a warm 
welcome to fugitives. They issued 
a Declaration which ran as follows 
—‘Including our children, we 
number here in Canada 20,000 
souls. The people in the free States 
are with few exceptions, the fugi- 
tive slave’s friends. We are poor. 
We can do little more for your de- 
liverance than pray to God for it: 
We will furnish you with pocket 
compasses, and in the dark nights 
you can run away.’’4 
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In 1852 the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Canada reported that there were © 
about 30,000 colored residents in 
Upper Canada, nearly all refugees. 
Each new band of pilgrims as they 
came ashore at some Canadian port 
was scanned by little groups of Ne- 
groes eagerly looking for familiar 
faces. 

Levi Coffin’s colleague, John 
Fairfield, brought twenty-eight 
slaves to Detroit. Two hundred 
and fifty abolitionists took break- 
fast with them just before daylight. 
They procured boats enough for 


the crew and as they pushed off 


from shore, all commenced singing. 
‘‘T am on my way to Canada where 
colored men are free,’’ and contin- 
ued to fire off arms till they were 
out of hearing.** 

‘‘Did they use you well, Sam, in 
your old’ Kentucky home?’’ some- 
one.asked an escaped slave. ‘‘Yes, 
boss,’’? he replied, ‘‘Dey used me 
mighty well; allus had ’nuff to eat, 
not over hard work, but den I’se 
free here’’—and his black face lit 

Captain Chapman, the command- 
er of a vessel on Lake Erie, was re- 
quested by two acquaintances at 
Cleveland to put ashore on the 
Canada side two fugitives. While 
on his vessel the captain felt little 
interest in them. Before entering 
Buffalo Harbor he ran in near the 
Canadian shore, manned a boat and 
landed the fugitives on the beach. 
They said ‘‘Is this Canada?’’ Cap- 
tain Chapman said ‘‘ Yes, there are 
no slaves in this country.’’ They 
seemed to be transformed. Their 
tongues were loosed. They laughed 
and cried, prayed and sang praises, 
fell upon the ground and kissed it, 
hugged and kissed each other, cry- 
ing ‘‘Bress de Lord! Oh, I’se free 
‘fo? dial. 

At the close of the Civil War the 
government took the job of provid- 
ing for the slaves out of the hands 
of the Underground Railroad. The 
stock went down in the market, the 
business was spoiled, the road of no 
further use. 
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A Foreign Faith in 


Protest 
(Continued from page 196) 


and fed to the natives from afar. 
The natives, who may not be able to 
express themselves clearly in mod- 
ern languages, and probably would 
not do so to the European if they 
could, can easily evaluate neverthe- 
less the Christian religion by the 
deeds of those promoting that faith. 
Christianity has moved forward 
very slowly in Africa because the 
Christians do not live up to their 
profession. They do not connect 
morals with their religion. They 
preach one doctrine and practice 
another. The natives of Africa and 
of many other parts are looking for 
brotherhood, and the Christians are 
inalterably arrayed against any 
semblance of such freedom, equality 
and justice. The world most as- 
suredly needs a new revelation of 
God to man as a successor to the 
system of hypocrisy lodged in the 
machine commonly known as the 
Christian Church, but we have no 
assurance that the Mohammedan 
faith is adequate to the demands of 
the much desired new revelation. 
The fact that some Negroes are ac- 
eepting this faith, however, shows 
the failure of the Church. 


The San Francisco 


Conference 
(Continued from page 216) 
ment dominating the European 
scene just as Dr. Robert S. Me- 
Arthur predicted in 1900. Certain- 
ly the Soviet Government is sup- 
ported by a most energetic and sac- 
rificing people whose fighting spirit 
is actuated by their love of liberty, 
equality and brotherhood in con- 
tradistinction to other countries 
which have for their outstanding 
achievements caste, racialism, in- 
equality and injustice. The pres- 
ent war has demonstrated that the 
Red Army is the greatest military 
machine in the world, and it would 
be most disastrous for world peace 
to have the large powers array 
themselves against this force in or- 
der to crush the liberty of the un- 

derprivileged man. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


failure of the peace conference in San 

Francisco. The little nations stand in fear 
of the large powers. Molotov has been charged 
with vetoing the conference by insisting on main- 
taining the Soviet alliances with other nations and 
by demanding recognition of the Polish Govern- 
ment which as been established at Lublin. While 
Great Britain and the United States insist that the 
Polish Government in exile be recognized and that 
secret and other alliances of nations be sacrificed 
for the assurance of an international covenant of 
all nations the Soviet representative and the inde- 
pendent nations of persons of African blood in- 
quire as to what the larger powers propose to do 
about granting autonomy to their mature colonies. 


A LREADY the press has begun to explain the 


It is clear that all the nations desire peace, but 
each one desires it on its own terms. This attitude, 
of course, is a most natural expectation for the 
reason that each nation is influenced by its own 
social, economic and political background and in 
the midst of the uncertainty of the present feels 
that it must look out for its own interests. The 
United States and the British Empire, both of 
which have laid their foundations in the exploitation 
and social repression of the weak, may easily agree; 
and China, which is still asleep and dependent 
upon help from without, may conform to their 
wishes; but the Soviet Government is so constituted 
that it will hardly agree with these nations on im- 
portant international matters. The objectives of 
these nations lie in different directions. The Soviet 
would extend liberty to all people whereas Great 
Britain and the United States will fight to the limit 
to restrict freedom and opportuniy only to the 
Caucasians of the world. It is evident, therefore, 
that we are no nearer to a lasting peace than we 
were in 1919. The same efforts to control, influ- 
ence, or direct international matters selfishly ap- 
pear as they did a generation ago. 


There might be some hope for peace if Great 
Britain and the United States would clean house 
and call upon others to emulate their example, but 
the British Empire cannot exist without its exploi- 


tation of the weak inasmuch as exploitation is the 
British Empire, and the United States will not 
abandon race distinctions and caste on any terms 
whatever. France must likewise look also to coloni- 
al exploitation to recuperate its losses and that 
country is so busily engaged in perpetuating petty 
jealousies and senseless internal strife that it will 
hardly regain the spirit it had in 1919. About the 
only hope for peace lies in a forced cessation of hos- 
tilities by having the nations remain armed to the 
teeth. Great Britain and the United States find it 
advisable to cooperate and the Soviet Government 
will hardly attack this combination for the time 
being, although it may endeavor to hold and or- 
ganize as it sees fit the territory which the Red Ar- 
my has conquered. 

Disagreement is always an inevitable result when 
so many representatives of various interests make 
an effort to agree. For example, on what terms can 
the representatives of Haiti and Liberia come to an 
agreement with Jan Smuts, the spokesman for the 
South African Union? The first two nations exem- 
plify what the Negro hopes to attain in advancing 
the liberty of black men, and the latter how it is 
endeavoring to exterminate black men. In other 
words, this conference has merely brought together 
representatives who indicate by their attitudes not 
how war may be prevented but the lines along 
which future wars will be waged. It would have 
been much better, therefore, as already stated 
above, if the two great powers could have first 
cleaned out their own houses and then called only 
on other nations thus disposed to cooperate in en- 
forcing peace with equality and justice to all men 
throughout the world. As long as Great Britain 
takes the position that she cannot interfere with 
such an internal matter as the race problem in the 
United States and the United States in turn takes 
the position that we must not interfere with the 
British conquest and exploitation of the natives of 
Africa and Asia there will never be any world peace 
or any other kind of peace. 

Some of the press agents have gone so far as to 


predict a new alignment with the Soviet Govern- 
(Continued on page 215) 
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